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Asia, the htou-tjyen of Corea, still bear marks indicative of their origin. 
These cards, which consist of narrow strips of oiled paper about eight 
inches in length, are uniformly ornamented on the back by a heart-shaped 
scroll, which is none other than a survival of the actual arrow feather. 
There are eighty cards in the pack, divided into eight suits of ten cards 
each. Each suit is numbered from one to nine, with numerals peculiar to 
these cards, and which, like the device on the back, are derived from arrow 
feathers. Mr. Cushing identified these arrow-card numerals as the cut 
cock feathers of the arrows in some primitive quiver. The suit marks 
of these cards correspond with the totemic emblems associated with the 
world quarters among primitive people. In America cards failed to reach 
the same stage as in Asia, but still exist, as in the gambling sticks of the 
Haidah Indians, which are the shaftments of ceremonial arrows, carved 
or painted with the emblems of the directions. The principal varieties of 
Chinese playing-cards bear evidence of having passed through the stage 
of the Corean htou-tjyen. Their actual suit marks are money emblems, but 
at either end the cut arrow feathers survive as numbers or indexes. Like 
the gambling sticks of the Haidahs, they are double-headed, so that our 
modern double-headed markers for whist or euchre find a striking proto- 
type in almost the earliest culture of which we have any knowledge. 

"The playing-cards of Japan, the well-known hana-gamta, or 'flower 
cards,' have a similar ancestry to those of China. One card in each of the 
twelve suits, which are named after flowers corresponding with the twelve 
months, retains a device called a tanzaku, with its appropriate number in 
the series of months. This tanzaku was a strip of paper corresponding 
with htou-tjyen, or primitive Corean card. The name of the Corean cards 
is derived from the Chinese, and is almost identical with those of arrow, 
and the evidence afforded by the cards themselves confirms the linguistic 
indication. It has not been possible as yet to connect the playing-cards 
of Europe with those of Asia, although the games played with them, and 
their general characteristics, are practically identical. As there is no rea- 
son to believe that the arrow-derived cards of Asia and America had a 
common origin, as the growth of each may be traced independently, so, 
too, it is unnecessary to assume that European playing-cards were an 
importation from Asia. From the general evidence afforded by the study 
of games, it may safely be asserted, however, that they were not a direct 
invention, and that they had a similar history to that of the cards I have 
already described. The tradition of their original purpose, which was 
sacred and divinitory, still hangs about them in their use as telling for- 
tunes. This, it should be observed, was the primary object of both the 
Corean htou-tjyen and the Haidah sticks. It may be inferred that the suit 
marks of our cards originally referred to the four quarters of the world." 

Negro Superstitions in South Carolina. — From an article on 
negro superstitions in South Carolina, by Mary A. Waring, originally 
printed in the " Atlanta Constitution," have already been cited paragraphs 
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on "Mortuary Customs and Beliefs" (vol. vii. pp. 318, 319). From the 
same paper we take the matter which follows : — 

" A common superstition among the plantation negroes of the old regime 
was that pigs had the gift of seeing wind, in the form of flames of fire. 

" The old mammas will tell you that if any one steps over a child play- 
ing on the floor ' its growth will be stunted.' A young infant must always 
be carried upstairs before it is taken downstairs, else it will never succeed 
in life. If it is already on the highest story, its head must be held just 
inside the loft, as a substitute for the upward journey. 

" The darkies used to say, speaking of crows, ' If he come, he no come ; 
if he no come, he come ! ' meaning by this extraordinary saying that if 
crows came the corn would not be allowed to grow, and if they did not 
arrive the crops would be all right." 

" A negro will never look at the new moon through the trees ; it is sure 
to bring bad luck- Neither will he put on his left shoe first, as he would 
then be unlucky all day. To kill a cat is sure to bring some dreadful mis- 
fortune upon you, and they have the usual superstition that a black cat is a 
witch. They must consider all sable pussies to be of the feminine per- 
suasion. I have never heard one called a wizard. 

" Their method employed to drive away ' sperrits that come knocking at 
the front door or window " will certainly succeed, if the olfactories of the 
spiritual visitants are constituted like those of human beings. The recipe 
is as follows : Take some old shoes, put sulphur in them, then set fire to 
the whole ; this will drive away the ' sperrits,' mosquitoes, and everything 
else that has a nose." 

Miss Waring mentions the superstition respecting the left hind foot of a 
graveyard rabbit, and adds from the same informant : " Another of Ann's 
injunctions is : ' My dear missus, neber leab a half o' punkin in your kitchen, 
'cause ghost will come get in 'im sure, an' he will stay in de kitchen, and 
mek you have de worse luck bakin'.' " 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Folk-Lore of Canadian Children. — The following notes of games 
and rhymes of Canadian children may be of interest. The following count- 
ing-out rhymes are given in the form in which the writer heard and used 
them in the town of Peterborough, Ontario, some sixteen or seventeen 
years ago : — 

I. Onery, twoery, ickery, Ann, 
Fillisy, follisy, Nicholas, John, 
Beaver, weaver, stingelum, steever, 
O-u-t spells, " out." 

II. Eeny, meeny, dippery, Dick, 
Deelia, dollia, Dominick, 



